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pointed out that, in case one or more of the Colonies
refused to enter into the union, either by failing to send
representatives or by refusing to raise the required money,
no other method of persuasion would be possible, except' an
application for the interposition of the authority of Parlia-
ment5. It is thus clear that the contemptuous rejection
of the Albany plan of union by the colonial Assemblies
cleared the way for the imposition of Parliamentary
taxation. But it is possible that, had the Home Govern-
ment ignored the opposition of the Assemblies, and legis-
lated in the direction of the Albany plan, the Colonies
might at the time have acquiesced in their decision. Still,
it is unfair to suggest, as was suggested by Franklin, that
part of the blame for the rejection of his plan rested on
the shoulders of the Home Government. The Board of
Trade contented itself with pointing out that whilst the
Commissioners had considered the questions of the manage-
ment and direction of Indian affairs, the strengthening
of the frontiers, and the providing for these services by
a general plan of union, they had refrained from making
suggestions with regard to the two first, before the estab-
lishment of the union. With respect to the plan itself
the Board of Trade dryly reported: 'The Commissioners
having agreed upon a plan of union, which, as far as their
sense and opinion of it goes, is complete in itself, we shall
not presume to make any observations upon it, but transmit
it simply for your Majesty's consideration/ In fact, the
general situation in ATP erica soon became far too serious
to admit of leisure for the elaboration of new Constitutions.
Meanwhile, it should be noted that Franklin's plan
was a great improvement over previous proposals, because
his Grand Council would have power to make laws and
te?7 general duties and taxes. It would thus have come
into direct contact with the individual taxpayer and have
possessed power as well as authority. The difficulty of
reconciling, the rival principles of provincial equality and